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Garden Topics. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Planting Shrubs. 
MISTAKEN opinion seems to be entertained by many, that any manure will do 


+1 for trees and shrubs, and the amateur planter, thinking that wood mould, chip 
manure, and decaying sods from some cesspool will prove desirable, at once uses it 
freely in filling up the holes dug for the new trees. Perhaps no greater injury has 
ever been done in horticulture than the recommendation, by inexperienced writers, 
of chip manure as a dressing. Its danger arises mainly from its ready disposition 
to spread fungi, which inevitably arises in soils naturally a little moist and tenacious. 
And when once formed, it spreads with astonishing rapidity, totally preventing growth 
and finally killing the tree or shrub. An instance is on record of an English gar- 
dener, who. planted two very fine pyramidal white Bigarreau cherries side by side. 
One grew very well, and answered his expectations; the other, after putting forth 
its leaves, made no growth; the foliage gradually acquired a sickly hue, despite the 
most careful of attentions, and at last it was taken up. It was discovered that the 
roots were covered with a lacing of a delicate white fungus, which had spread to them 
from a piece of rotten wood buried in the soil. The roots were at once cleansed, and 
the old earth removed, and fresh loam replaced ; but the tree had suffered too much, 
could not recover, and died a victim te the deadly effects of fungus. Chip manure 
is the hiding-place, besides of fungus, of worms and insects by the score; and its 
only possible value can be either through its reduction in the fermentation of a lively 
compost heap, or in being burned to save the ashes. It is a wise policy never to 
apply it as a fertilizer to the roots of any tree, shrub or vine. 


How to Plant Shrubs. 
Another point in planting should be well considered, viz.: get your plants into 
the ground as soon ag possible after their receipt. Cover them with soil, even if but 
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for a temporary day or week ; keep their roots away from the air, the sunshine, the 
dry cold-winds. Nothing injures them so quick and so severely like exposure; and 
if the planting season is a dry one, watering should not be withheld. Sagacious nur- 
serymen who succced best in transplanting, puddle the roots, rather than water in 
the open field. Soon after the shrubs are received, a large hole, say six feet in diam- 
eter and two feet deep, is made, filled with water, and a rich mud of thick cream con- 
sistence is formed ; into this are plunged the roots of the shrubs until they are coated 
over with the muddy slime, so tenacious as to stick closely to all parts. They are 
then transplanted directly to their growing place, and experience seems to demon- 
strate it is the only successful way of enabling them to withstand adry season. While 
planting, fill in about the roots an abundance of fine rich earth, pack it close and 
firm, and tread the surface with the foot. A slight mulching is often advisable, with 
such material as straw or grass, and we have found this particularly necessary with 
the hemlock spruce. In transplanting a lot just before winter, part were mulched, 
part not. The former lived soundly through a severe winter, the latter perished. 
A good snowbank around an evergreen is the very best protection it can have. 


A Fine Rose Hedge. 

It is tantalizing for us here in America, who have not yet learned how to make 
successful rose hedges, to read of one in the garden of Right Honorable Lord Mid- 
dleton, of Applecross, England, which, during the past growing season, was five feet 
in height and over two hundred feet long, in the finest possible health, and one sheet 
of flowers—such flowers! The variety was Gloire de Dijon, and the hedge was used 
as a screen to the kitchen garden, and there was no end to the cutting of the roses. 
These hedges were made by simply constructing a neat wire fence, with five strands; 
and as the plants grew, they were fastened to the wires. The shoots intertwined in 
and out, and among each other, filling the hedge quite compactly, and reaching to 


the top. ; 
A Reautiful Rose. 


In the grounds of one of our New York suburban rural Editors, there bloomed last 
year a beautiful rose, which seems to have given him an unbounded degree of delight, 
and to have been the admiration of visitors. His story is told by himself, as fol- 
lows, in his diary of ‘‘ Daily Rural Life :” 

‘My gardener purchased from one of our large florists a dozen plants of a Coun- 
tesse de Bertha rose, which has proved to be one of the best perpetual blooming sorts 
that I have seen. The flowers are of a deep pink color, quite large, double and ele- 
gant in form, and the fragrance is most exquisite, being entirely undescribable, but 
may be called a spiced-sweetened Tea. A bud cut off when it begins to open, and 
placed in a room, will perfume the entire atmosphere within, for one or two days. 
The plants are very vigorous, not being subject to mildew in the house, and they 
bloom almost continually ; even small plants struck out from cuttings, bloom when 
only a few months old. We may have more showy varieties, but there are few that 
will please better than the Countesse de Bertha.”’ 


Grapes for the Family Garden. 
It is a question whether the large grower for profit enjoys his horticultural work 
as much as that amateur who takes care of his dozen vines or so, in his garden 
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Indeed, we rather believe the latter has the most pleasure—certainly less disappoint- 
ment. When we get this word profit expunged from the horticultural vocabulary, 
and growers learn to value plants for the pleasure they can give, and appreciate their 
peculiarities and beautiful characteristics of growth, we can hope for a wider spread 
of horticultural taste. 


We are asked the question: Which are the best grapes for the Family Garden? 
We answer briefly as follows : 

Do you want quantity or quality? Do you want growth—something sure and relia- 
ble—or are you willing to do a little nursing? All these points need considering. 

The Concord is our old stand-by—sure, safe, reliable, good enough for ordinary 
eaters. But the amateur naturally asks for something better. Then take the Eume- 
lan, earlier still; a fine healthy vine, not as rampant as the Concord, but fully as 
healthy. Berries are of moderate size, black, shiny, well filled with the most deli- 
cious of winy juice; has little or no pulp or seeds, and sweet enough for the birds. 
The best of early grapes, in our opinion. 

The Israella, in warm latitudes, is a marked success, and bears the handsomest 
clusters that ever graced a vine; is fully as healthy and rampant a grower as the 
Concord, but no better in quality; valuable for its earliness, which is two weeks 
before the Concord ; a few days later than the Eumelan—which latter grape is the 
best and earliest grape of its season that we have. 

The Jves is gaining friends daily. This, too, is black, and is adapted mainly to 
latitudes where the winter climate is moderate. 

Among the later grapes, nothing is so luscious and fruity as the Scnasqua ; ripen- 
ing after all the other black grapes are gone. It hangs tenaciously to the vine, and 
bears its large round berries soundly to the very verge of winter. It is the perfec- 
tion of a black grape; seeds trifling and not troublesome; melts in the mouth like 
globules of nectar, and seems almost to have elements of perfection of flavor. 

Next, among the white grapes, who would miss that gentle, sweet and modest 
ReEBEcCA, who bears the neatest of bunches, with berries of clearest white, and flavor 
so refined? Make a place for that. And who would leave out the Croton, that 
paragon of wonderful hybrids? American vigor, with foreign characteristics; large 
bunch, somewhat loose ; berries medium, white, fine, sweet delicate flavor. 

We might prolong this list. Even the Walter, and some of those famous hybrids 
of David Thompson (the Carpenter) might deserve special mention. To any one 
wishing for agreeable variety, and disposed to consult quality as well as quantity, 


the above named sorts will not be forgotten. Our summary, then, may be scheduled 
as follows : 


Ist best early black grape for the family, Eumelan. 
2d “se “ «“ 


Israella. 
8d “ Ives. 


Best medium - Concord. 


Best late ° 

Best white grape, Rebecca. 
2d best “ Croton. 
3d best =“ Martha. 
Best new amber grape, Walter. 


Senasqua. 
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Good new sorts for amateur garden, Carpenter, Telegraph, Salem. Rogers No. 4, 

Among the sorts so often praised, but not to be depended upon, are the Iona, 
which needs a long, growing season, and does not often mature its fruit well; the 
Catawba, often subject to blight, rot and mildew. The Isabella is still a favorite 
with old-fashioned families ; but with so many new and better sorts of later origin, 
it is not now to be thought of for a moment. 













The Marshal Niel Rose, 

It is surprising to see the wonderful popularity and hold that this rose bears among 
the gardeners and professional horticulturists. In an election of roses, recently beld 
in England, among a list of thirteen voters, the Marshal Niel heads the list of no 
less than ten of them, its only competitors being Devoniensis, Comtesse de Chabril- 
lant, and Charles Lefebre. In America, as a greenhouse rose, its beautiful bud 
claims for it first rank as Queen of the Roses; but for outdoor culture there are many 
other sorts, we believe, far more satisfactory. 
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New Shrubs, 

At the.recent meeting of the Western New York Horticultural Society, at Geneva, 
N. Y., the question was asked: ‘“‘ What newly or recently introduced ornamental 
trees, shrubs or plants are worthy of special commendation?’ The Deutzia crenata 
alba pleno, and the Deutzia scabra alba pleno were strongly recommended. Mr. 
Charlton, of Rochester, had flowered the first, and considered it quite an acquisi- 
tion. P. Barry, the President, remarked that the petals of the first were tinged with 
red, while those of the latter were pure white. 











Best Six Ornamental Foliaged Plants for Garden Decoration. 
arr At the same meeting this question was discussed, and ended in this summary, as 
* recommended by W. OC. Barry: 

| Alternanthera amabilis; Centaurea gymnocarpa; Abutilon Thompsonii ; Iresini 
Lindeni ; Coleus, varieties; Abutilon vexillarium pictum. 








Rest Large Foliaged Plants for Subtropical Gardening. 
P. Barry recommended, at the same meeting, Canna, Colocasia, both large-leaved 
and beautiful, very easily managed ; can be taken up and wintered in the cellar. 






Ornamental Trees and Plants. 


| 
i 
| 
| At the same meeting, T. C. Maxwell, of Geneva, spoke in behalf of the pictur- 
i 
j 








esqueness and desirability of many of the new ornamental trees and shrubs. Abies 
excelsa pendula was described as a great acquisition. A Golden Juniper was a great 
curiosity. And among the dwarf evergreens, the Abies excelsa pigma was remarka- 
ble, growing only one foot high. 


a8 New Garden Flowers. 








Quite a number of new garden flowers will be introduced this spring to public 
notice, by the various dealers. Although many novelties are brought forward, which 
they or we have never seen (because the descriptions are copied from foreign cata- 
logues), yet there are a few perfect gems 7 worthy of encouragement. We name 
the most desirable : 
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Celosia Huttoni.—A beautiful plant introduced by the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, 
England. It is described as being of compact, pyramidal form, one and a half to two 
feet high, bushy habit, about one and a half feet in diameter. Profusely branched, 
each leading branch being tipped with a small spike of bright crimson flowers. In 
color the plant resembles the well-known Iresine Lindenii, the upper surface of the 
leaf being of a deep claret color, while the underside is of a bright crimson shade. 
As a bedding or greenhouse plant it will take a high rank, from its fine habit and 
rich coloring. 

Primula Japonica.—The most remarkable of this family, and styled in England, 
the Queen of the Primroses. It was introduced by Mr. Fortune from Japan, and 
during the past two or three years has achieved an immense notoriety in England. 
The leaves resemble those of the English Primrose, but are about three times the 
size; the flowers are produced on a tall scape in whorls, the color being a rich rosy 
purple with a dark eye; the seed requires a long time to germinate. The London 
Floral Magazine, in a notice of it, says: ‘‘ Since the day when Lilium auratum was 
displayed for the first time to the horticultural public, we cannot recollect so great a 
sensation to have been occasioned by any plant as by this.” 

Amorphophallus Rivieri.—A most curious addition to our ‘ Ornamental Foliaged 
Plants.” Was introduced from China by Mr. Riviere, the head gardener of the 
Luxembourg garden in Paris. The plant has several peculiar characteristics of 
growth. From the tuber shoots up a thick stem, two to four feet in height, which 
throws out a single extraordinary palate leaf from two to three feet in diameter ; 
this is divided into three principal lobes or divisions, each of which is cut and subdi- 
vided. The leaf stalk is very robust, dark green, and spotted with purple, and bears 
at its summit the blade, which is of a fine deep green, and so singular in its appear- 
ance that most persons take it for a cluster of leaves rather than asingle one. Planted 
by itself upon the lawn, the plant is sure to attract attention, if from no other merit 
than its very oddity of habit. The plant has a flower similar to that of the Arum, 
and its odor is decidedly disagreeable; it should be cut away before it develops. 
Among plants for the garden or lawn ornament, it will be found a fitting companion 
to the Caladium esculentum. The plant thrives in any good garden soil, and is 
even suitable for the parlor and conservatory. 

Campanula medium, Calycanthema alba.—A splendid new and showy variety of 
Canterbury Bells. The calyx forms an elegant cup round the base of the bell, being 
of the same beautiful color as the Corolla. 

Maimie, new winter-flowering Carnation.—Habit neat and compact, attaining only 
from twelve to fifteen inches in height when in bloom. Flowers of purest white, and 
borne in great profusion. 

‘* Marie Louise,’’ new sweet-scented Violet.—The best and most valuable thing in 
new violets we have yet had. In color it is much darker than the well-known Nea- 
politan violet, double its size, equally fragrant, and in its prolific flowering it is 
believed capable of surpassing the old favorite “‘ Neapolitan.’”” Much admired among 
bouquet makers. 

New Rose, Hybrid Bourbon—** Peerless.’—Flowers described as being borne in 
immense clusters of rich crimson; double, fine form, very fragrant, hardy. 
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Small Fruits for the Family Garden. 


Small Fruits for the Family Garden. 
Read, by Louis Ritz, before the Eastern Ohio Horticultural Society. 
Strawberries, 
ITH particular reference to strawberries, I would advise to make a first experi- 
ment on a small scale, as a thousand plants, carefully managed, will yield as 
much as an acre neglected. Plant on the hill, or on the matted row system, as they 
will yield best in the long-run; either mulch your ground heavy enough to keep the 
weeds down and the soil mellow, or use the cultivator, harrow, roller and hoe, fre- 
quently, and be careful to do this always when weeds are small, and give a light 
winter covering to protect the hearts from the extreme frosts and to_keep the berries 
clean when they mature. Handle them carefully at picking time, and last but not 
least be sure to find the best market and the right customer. It is a very great mis- 
take to suppose the largest market the best ; large markets are always overstocked in 
the height of the picking season, at which time none, except the very best of berries, 
will pay; but there are plenty of smaller markets all around you, as well as in the 
adjoining States there are hundreds of towns and villages, where no, or only a few, 
berries are raised, and in those your fruit will command a ready price; do not ship 
to a small market more than it can consume. If five bushels are daily required do 
not send ten, as the net returns for the ten would not leave any margin on the five ; 
but ship your surplus to some other market ; and, above all, send only the very best 
of fruit; have your name attached to it, and your berries will gain after a while such 
a reputation that you can safely defy all competition. 


Varieties. 

What varieties to plant, will depend on your soil and your market; for distant 
shipment the list is very limited, while for home markets there are many sorts that 
will, with fair treatment, make ample returns. It is best not to rely on any one 
kind, however good it may be, as one is not always able to command a sufficient 
number of pickers, or your markets may be glutted just at the time the bulk of your 
crop comes in. 

For distant shipment, we have for earliest the Princess of Wales, which ripens a 
few days after the Downer’s Prolific; it is firm, large, showy and of excellent flavor ; 
though of foreign origin, it grows on the hill system, in a well enriched, heavy clay 
soil, strong and vigorous, is quite productive and commands a very high price in 
market, as it has to compete only with soft berries. But I would not advise its plant- 
ing, except where good culture is given; and I may mention here, that foreign varie- 
ties will do better, if annually renewed, a plan that is generally adopted on the con- 
tinent, and I incline to think that our native sorts would likewise yield better returns, 
if this plan was adopted. 

Next we have the Wilson Albany and Seth Boyden, maturing about medium 
season, both very productive on the matted row plan; the former yielding a larger 
amount of fruit; the latter, however, commanding a much higher price in market. 
The Seth Boyden is not reliable in light and sandy soil. Mr. Wm. Parry informs me 
that in 1871 the Seth Boyden surpassed any strawberry crop he ever raised, very 
perfect, large and productive; but this year he had ten acres of light, sandy soil in 
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strawberries, all of which looked well until the fruit began to form, when the severe 
drouth set in and the Seth Boyden suffered most, the Chas. Downing least, while 
Wilson and Kentucky were only moderate crops. The Seth Boyden in my grounds 
has always given satisfaction, neither suffering from extreme heat or cold. Mr. Sam. 
Miller, of Missouri, and others attest to the same fact, and say it is with them all 
that is desirable in a strawberry. 

For late market there is the Jucunda, wherever it does well, as in Belmont county 
and some other localities in this State, and the Triomphe de Gand, both requiring 
hill culture; the latter in compact, rich soil, well mulched, being one of the best 
paying varieties. 

For home markets there are, besides, the Nicaise, which grown broadcast is of no 
account, but cultivated in hills yields a very early and large crop. I picked one 
season, from 500 stools, $30 quarts; berries are rather above medium size and of a 
peculiar, to most palates, very pleasant flavor. 

Burr’s New Pine, a great bearer in matted rows, annually renewed ; its fine light 
color and excellent flavor, make it a favorite everywhere, and it will bring in Cincin- 
nati twice as much as the Wilson, if the berries have been properly handled. 

Chas. Downing, another large, bright red and regular shaped berry, having made 
many friends during the last two years, will only do well in stools, but yields then 
heavily; rich sandy loam is its favorite soil, and Mr. Parry considers it his second 
best berry 

Lady of the Lake, an old favorite of mine, and worthy of more attention than it 
has thus far received, as it seems to stand neglect even better than the Wilson. Mr. 
Scott, of Massachusetts, for the last thirty years the most extensive strawberry 
grower in the New England States, has informed me that the Lady of the Lake 
yiclds with him, forty to fifty bushels more per acre than the Wilson, or about 200 
bushels actual count, which averaged him $9.50 in Boston market. 

Fillmore, which Mr. Knox used to style his second best berry, has to be kept in 
stools, and gives in strong, rich loam, an abundant crop of large berries. 

Agriculturist does not succeed everywhere, but should be grown where it does. 

Green Prolific, yielding in hills a very large crop; it has averaged with me, some 
seasons, two quarts to the stool, and is, on account of its color, very saleable in 
market. 

The Green Prolific; the only variety which will live and give satisfaction in the 
warm, sandy soil of our Miami Bottoms, where neither the Wilson nor any other 
sort ever outlived a single season; it will no doubt do as well in other similar locali- 
ties. 

Kentucky, which in matted rows, hill or broadcast, seems to do equally well; and 
in appearance, size and flavor, a most excellent berry. I picked this season from a 
bed of 1,200 feet—plants covering the bed—which had not been worked or maaured 
for three years, over four bushels of the largest berries, 

These varieties are named in the order of their maturity, commencing with the 
earliest ; some of them will, of course, do better in one locality than another, and 
every grower has to find out by experiments on a small scale, which are the best for 
his own region or soil, taking always in consideration that the largest berries, of a 
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bright red color, sell best. Whoever has the great desideratum of the strawberry 
vine, a well drained, rich, deep, and above all, a moist soil, can grow any variety to 
perfection, and with him the small, wild berry of the fields would almost rival the 
Seth Boyden or Dr. Warder. 

Most of the varieties named will do equally well for the home garden. Lovers of 
fine fruit, however, should not do without the Lennig’s White or the President Wil- 
der ; and for the epicure, who does not mind time, labor or cost, there are numerous 
other sorts, combining the highest standard of excellence, size and flavor, that satisfy 
the most fastidious palate. 

But my list of varieties would be incomplete without mentioning the Jda and the 
General Meade, and more particularly so, the first. Mother earth seems to grow them 
spontaneously for those of her favorites who like to reap without sowing. Let those 
who are afflicted with this failing; try the Ida. Plant it close enough for the run- 
ners to cover the ground the first season, and they will afterwards take care of the 
weeds themselves. 

New Varieties. 

And now a few words about new seedling varieties, some of which promise a bright 
future : 

1. The Col. Cheeney I saw, for the first time, in fruit last summer, at Barnesville, 
in what I consider one of the regions best adapted to small fruit culture in our State, 
of which fact our Belmont county friends, I am happy to add, seem to be fully aware; 
the berries on exhibition were extremely large, of fine showy appearance, fair taste, 
but rather soft. In productiveness, the Col. Cheeney appears to rival the far-famed 
Mr. Nicaise, as the berries were few and far between; it certainly took a great many 
plants to fill a few quarts. I suppose the plant to be pistillate, as by far the larger 
number of berries were small and knotty and of no earthly account. 

2. Black Defiance, raised by Mr. Durand from the Green Prolific and Triomphe. 
It is a strong, healthy grower, and seems to have many good qualities ; but with me 
the fruit stems are so short that the berries cannot be kept clean; this, however, may 
be a defect in the soil, as it is highly spoken of in the Eastern States. 

3. Monarch of the West; plant very strong and healthy, fruit large and hand- 
some. I learn from Mr. William Parry that it is the largest and finest strawberry 
he has; foliage remarkably strong and vigorous, standing the past hot :nd dry sum- 
mer without injury, when the Wilson and other sorts were nearly ruined. The fruit 
is firm, delicious and handsome, selling at $1 per quart in Philadelphia, when the 
Wilson is selling at 25 cents. 

4. Matilda ; a seedling from Triomphe de Gand, a large, handsome, strawberry, 
firm and quite productive. 

Mr. G. 8S. Tulles recommended it as a market berry, though deficient in flavor, 
while Mr. Charles Downing, who has repeatedly visited the original plantation, speaks 
very highly of it; and says that the Matilda (according to his taste) will class very 

good or best: the berries sell about one-third higher than Wilson’s, while there is 
only a little difference in the yicld. 

5. And last, but not least, the Dr. Warder; if this berry will show during the 
next ‘six years‘as bright a record- as-it-has through the-past (and I-have no doubt it 
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will), then it canxot fail to occupy as prominent a position among strawberries as its 
godfather, our noble president, so deservedly occupies amongst horticulturists. In 
another year we will hear more from it, as it is being largely pianted in New Jersey, 
Missouri, Kentucky and other States for market purposes. 

The actual yield with me of 200 feet on the matted row plan, without winter cover- 
ing as manure, was two bushels and twelve quarts of such berries as I exhibited here 
in Zanesville, and other localities, without counting what was taken off by visitors. 

To show the relative value of strawberries in market, I may mention that the fol- 
lowing varieties ranged, on the same day, in Cincinnati, at 

Fifty cents for Jucunda. 

Forty cents for Triomphe de Gand and Seth Boyden. 

Thirty to thirty-five cents for Kentucky and Agriculturist. 

Twenty cents for Chas. Downing. 

Ten to fifteen cents for Wilson’s Albany. 

Raspberries. 

Towards the end of the strawberry season raspberries commence to ripen, and if 
the most hardy and productive kinds are selected, an abundance of delicious fruit 
will be on hand. Growers seem to think the Black-cap more profitable than either 
the Purple or Antwerp family; with litttle or no attention, this may be true, but 
when the latter are raised in hills, the number of canes limited to three or four, the 
soil kept well worked, or better still, mulched, the suckers hoed off, the yield of both 
is about the same, and the difference in price about double. Mr. Wm. Parry, of 
New Jersey, gives the average yield of all the different kinds of raspberries he has 


cultivated for the last ten years, at 2,000 quarts per acre, and the average price at 
twenty-three cents per quart ; this shows that red berries largely predominate, as ten 
cents would have been nearer the mark for black raspberries. 

Black-caps should be planted three or four feet by seven, the Philadelphia about 
the same, but Antwerps will do better five by five feet, so as to use the cultivator 
both ways, which will keep the suckers down. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A New Seedling Potato. 

N the fall of 1871, I received from E. S. Brownell, of Essex Junction, Vermont, 

seedling potatoes of three different kinds, one of which I have tested under very 
unfavorable circumstances, and find it so good that I can but hope it may be further . 
tried the coming season, and then offered to the public, should it prove worthy. The 
name he has given it, is, ‘‘ Beauty of Vermont.’’ He writes me it was from seed of 
the Early Rose, in 1870. I would describe the potato as of medium to large in size ; 
color of skin very much like its parent, the Early Rose; flesh a light straw color ; 
eyes small and few; shape oval flattened, and roundish, varying somewhat like the 
Early Rose; stem set in shallow cavity; smooth and fair. Quality: cooks mealy, 
evenly through, without hard or watery core, and as good, if not a little better, than 
the best for the table; no unpleasant flavor is left in the mouth when eaten, but a 
desire for more; one of the most productive varieties, healthy and strong, ripening 
about a week later than the Early Rose: On the whole, a most promising variety. 


Westborough, Mass. - W. H. Wuirs. 





Flower for Ornament and Decoration. 


Flowers for Ornament and Decoration. 


BY ANNE G. HALE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

FINE figure for a niche, or a corner bracket, is a large vase filled with a tall 
bouquet. Flower-stalks of gladioli are especially effective here ; also branches 
of lilies, or individual lilies of the larger sorts, together with panicles or spikes of 
medium or more minute inflorescence ; such as canna, spirea, deutzia, delphinium, are 
always desirable, while boughs of pendant blossoms—laburnum, acacia, dielytra, sal- 
via, etc., and all papilionaceous flowers, whether drooping or erect, add much grace 
to such collections. In filling the vase, it is well to select one elegant blossom or 
cluster for the center, the remainder of the group diminishing gradually in size, the 
stems also of slightly lessening length, so that the bouquet shall present a pyramidal 
form. Fronds of the larger ferns, branches of slender lanceolate leaves, and long 
ribbons of grass, particularly of the variegated sorts, with their plumy blossoms, are 
the proper foliage. Long cuttings of convolvulus, tropeolum, and other blooming 
vines (only one or two handsome branches, and those of the same plant), should fall 
from among the group, over the edge of the vase, and wind carelessly around it, and 
about its support, thus giving an air of lightness and ease to what would otherwise 
appear stiff and formal. Stateliness is the idea to be conveyed by this grouping, 
hence the vase must not be crowded. Only a few stalks, and not more than two or 
three of a species, are required, while one splendid lily, peony, or cluster of roses, is 
sufficient for the center. A floral ornament of this sort is appropriate for the com- 
munion table. The floral festooning, mentioned above, is suitable wreathing for any 

part of a church, or its furniture. 

Floral wreaths, crosses, crowns, stars, are more satisfactory, if the verdure is first 
arranged, as directed, for the festooning, and the flowers afterward inserted. Perfo- 
rated, or wire-netting, forms of almost any desirable shape, may be procured at the 

florists ; of these, a beautiful wreath, cross, ete., is quickly and easily prepared, the 

forms being filled with damp moss, in and among which the stems of foliage and 
flowers are inserted through the apertures. At the tin stores may be found slender 
tiu pans, or troughs, of these shapes, painted green or brown; they are intended for 
holding water, in which the stems of flowers may be placed, and thus these floral 
devices retain their beauty a long time. They are generally used for the decoration 
of graves, but are not out of place upon the parlor table or the invalid’s book-stand. 
For all these designs, buds and half-blown flowers, of medium size, with a good 
variety of the smaller sorts, of individual growth as well as of bracts, are needed; 
and a large proportion of heavy greenery for the ground, with a little delicate and 
lighter foliage for separating and relieving the flowers. 

The usual table embellishments, of the floral order, are generally wreaths sur- 
rounding certain dishes, tall vasex, or the high epergne with its broad bowl or vase- 
like branches : these may be occupied by flowers, shedding fragrance and beauty over the 
feast ; but they are frequently so densely grouped, and require so much space, ag to in- 
terfere seriously with the sociability of the company ; low, shallow dishes, filled with 
short-stemmed blossoms, if they do not present so imposing an appearance, are far pre- 
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ferable ; and these blossoms may be more readily examined and admired than if raised 
to the height of the tallest person’s eyes. The most suitable table flowers, are roses— 
always, if possible—(for their significance), camellias, carnations, tuberoses, fuchsias, 
azaleas; or balsams (double), portulaccas (double), gilliflowers, the smaller lilies— 
lilies of the valley, especially—and hyacinths, in their season ; with heliotrope, mah- 
ernia, genista, acacia, sweet alyssum and mignonette; all feathery foliage, of the 
gentlest green, fringing the dish (a pendant spray or blossom breaking the outline 
here and there) and slightly pointing the collection at intervals. These dishes of 
flowers are equally suitable for the festive board or the center or pier-table. 

Mantel bouquets, because of their awkward receptacles, are too often clumsy. unin- 
teresting concerns. Vases of medium height and size are best for these, of colorless 
glass or crystal. Decorated or gilded vases, whether of china or glass, are entirely 
unfit for holding flowers. Their dainty colorings or etchings or picturesque forms 
may command admiration. and serve effectively as ornaments to any apartment, if 
allowed to remain idle; tat, no matter how beautiful they may be in their particular 
province of art, when plac. in close companionship with Flora’s exquisite tints and 
tissues, not only do they su:.er in comparison, but even the flowers themselves refuse 
to disclose their highest charms in such society. To prove this, just place two bou- 
quets, of precisely similar flowers, one in a common glass tumbler, the other in an 
elegant Bohemian or Sevres vase, and see how much more vivid and healthful in 
coloring, and vigorous and intelligent in manner, so to speak, the group in the tum- 
bler will appear, than their dull and dingy and characterless neighbors of the ruby or 
gilded vase. Silver, it is true, forms an agreeable contrast with delicate green, and 
the more subdued tintings, and hence vases and dishes of this material will always be 
in request for table flowers. And for a statuesque group of camellias. tuberoses and 
cape jasmines—gleaming like scu!ptured marble amid their own dark foliage—the 
grandeur of some dim old bronze seems most appropriate, and the solitude of some 
shadowy recess more fit location than the broad display of the mantel. 

The vase for holding a mantel bouquet should be of slightly spreading form; and 
as only the front of the flowers is seen, they must be arranged in the fan-shape, rising 
gently in the center. A back of arbor vite, or of bouquet green, is very suitable, 
but more delicate foliage is always desirable when it can be procured. Heath, acacia, 
or the flumey boughs of asparagus, are very beautiful. Arrange this first, then a row 
of sprays and spikes of the smallest flowrets in contrasting colors; next, small clus- 
ters of larger flowers, with their buds, in harmonizing tints; each cluster separated 
from its companions by a bit of green, or a spikelet of white ; then large and small, 
alternately (the largest in the center), of harmonizing tints, a speck of green here and 
there—if part of it is drooping, so much the prettier. Clusters of medium-sized 
flowers should follow these—a few pendant bells or racemes among them; and then 
flowers of a similar size, alternating with the smallest of drooping habit, a few leaves 
of finely cut foliage interspersed and hanging over the edge of the vase, with a stray 
branchlet or raceme, of fine florescence, of greater length, to relieve the monotony of 
the edging. Of course the stalks must be of graduated length, that each set of 
flowers and foliage, as it is added, may stand freely below the preceding set. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Notes from my Garden. 


BY PORTE CRAYON. 


N establishing a garden, six years ago, I proposed to make it supply my table with 

fresh vegetables and fruit all the year round. 

With vegetables, the result was obtained the first season, and the supply has been 
ample and continuous to date, the carrots, parsnips, salsify, beets, turnips, cabbage 
and potatoes of one season always overlapping the spring greens, lettuce, radishes, 
spinach and asparagus of the succeeding year. 

By the third season, the small fruits and peaches were all established and in full 
bearing, and from the first of June to October the supply of strawberries, currants, 
raspberries, gooseberries, blackberries, peaches and grapes was continuous and abund- 
ant. My experiences in this department have been given in former letters, and [ 
have nothing new to add, except the fact that the strawberry beds, which 1 have cul- 
tivated in matted rows, and mowed every season after fruiting, have given me less 
trouble and more fruit than any other. 

Besides the usual varieties of vegetables and small fruits, my garden is stocked 
with all the tree fruits suitable to our climate—apples, cherries; peaches, pears, 
plums and quinces—sixty-five trees in all, including the best varieties to be found in 
the catalogues. 

My apple list comprises the Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Maiden’s Blush, 
Smoke House, King of Tompkins County, and English Golden’ Pippin, and two 
dwarf Vandeveres, young trees in thrifty bearing. The Fenton, Hunge, Roxbury 
Russet, Newtown Pippin, Beauty of Kent and Northern Spy, young trees which 
have not fruited, with two Rambos and two Winter Sweet Paradise, old trees, which 
I found in the grounds, worm-eaten and neglected ; by cultivation and attention they 
have yielded me satisfactory and increasing crops every year since I came in posses- 
sion. 

The Rambo is our standard dessert apple from October until January; and the 
Sweet Paradise, until March and April. This latter fruit, imperfectly described by 
Downing, is one of our favorite winter apples here, being of handsome appearance, 
above medium size, with a rich blushing cheek toward the south; in texture pecu- 
liarly tender, fine grained and light, very sweet, crisp and juicy in November, and 
attaining in time a delicate aromatic flavor, like that of a ripe Banana. 

I also found on my grounds an old quince bush, forlorn and neglected, which bore 

two quinces the first season. By cultivating it with manure and a quart of rock salt 
every season it has brought me annually increasing crops, and this year yielded one 
hundred and ten sound quinces. 
- Of cherries, I have five handsome and thrifty trees, comprising three varieties, the 
May Duke, Early Richmond and Yellow Spanish, which have been in bearing three 
seasons. Up tu date [ have been unable to secure a single ripe specimen to test their 
flavor, on account of the birds, who eat them all as soon as they begin to turn red. 
As we have abundance of other fruit in cherry season, [ legitimize the robbery and 
accept the return in cheerful music. 

My list of peaches included the Early Hale, Crawford’s Early, Stump the World, 
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Susquehanna, Yellow Heath Cling and Crawford’s Late. They were set out in the 
spring of 1867, cultivated with low heads, and by the shortening-in method, recom- 
mended by Downing. They commenced bearing the third season after planting, and 
have yielded four successive crops of the largest and finest flavored fruit of their 
respective varieties. Meanwhile the trees have died from time to time, so that not 
more than one-third the original plantation remains, and from certain signs, these will 
probably not last over next summer. 

In filling vacancies caused by death, and increasing my orchard, I have added 
Troth’s Early, Early York, George 4th, Eliza, Harker’s Seedling, White Heath, and 
Old Mixon Clings, and the Blood Peach. 

The Blood Peach, which Downing says is only fit for pickling, we find very agreea- 
ble eating in Virginia. Forty years ago I knew it as the *‘ Black Georgia,’’ and six 
years ago enjoyed some very fine specimens, at Richmond, Virginia, so I conclude it 
requires a southern sun to temper its abundant and refreshing juices. 

The Early Hale has been a decided success with me, showing no more disposition 
to rot than some other varieties. In the season of 187], I lost nearly the whole crop 
by the rot. The Early Crawfords suffered equally, and Crawford’s Late very con- 
siderably. ‘The same season, my plums were annihilated, while apples and grapes 
both suffered by rot. The last season, all my fruit was remarkably sound, and of 
three bearing trees of Early Hale, [ did not lose a single peach by the rot. 

I have fought the Borer with ashes, lime, tarred paper, hot water, knife and wire, 
yet on examining the stumps of the dying or dead trees, I find from a dozen to 
twenty worms in each, often in the roots a foot below the surface. 

Although I am of opinion, generally, that we cannot rely on the improved peach 
for more than four or five consecutive crops, I don’t doubt that worms were the 
immediate cause of the death of my trees. 

Of plums, I have the Jefferson and Duane’s Purple, lately planted ; seedlings of 
the common Damson and Early Harvest, in bearing; and three varieties, sent by a 
nurseryman, under false names—one is a Green Gage of fair quality, but rather 
insignificant in size, good for preserving, and hangs a month on the tree after ripen- 
ing; the second is a larger and higher flavored fruit, oblong, light green, with a 
white bloom and faint blush; the third is a superb plum, six or seven inches in cir- 
cumference, and of most delicious flavor, externally bearing a close resemblance to 
Coe’s Golden Drop, but a clean free stone, ripening about the urst of September. 

I have combated the Curculio by jarring over a sheet for two seasons, catching a 
dozen or more insects at each operation. The first season I saved no fruit at all ; 
last season I realized full and satisfactory crops, although nearly all had been punce- 
tured by the Curculio. The first outgrew the wounds and ripened healthy, and with- 
out worms, showing only a thin scab on the skin. This leaves me in doubt whether 
the jarring had anything to do with the success of my crops this year; under the 
Green Gage tree I tied a hen, with a brood of young chickens, about the middle of 
May; from this tree I caught no Curculios, and not a single plum was punctured. I 
have faith in this trap, and will extend the experiment next year. 

My Dwarf Pears, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Belle Lucrative and Vicar of Wink- 
field have been fruiting for several years, three or four specimens each. This 
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season they gave me half a bushel each of the finest fruit. I have the Bartlett, 
Tyson, Flemish Beauty, and Seckel, and Vicar, as standards, all of which fruited 
handsomely this season. The Flemish Beauty yielded between one and two bushels 
of the finest pears, some specimens ten and a half inches in circumference around the 
swell. They ripened on shelves in a dark room, beautiful as wax-work, of superior 
flavor, and no rotting at the core. I had Vicars of fine size and good flavor at my 
Christmas dinner. For winter stock, I have set out Winter Nelis and Buerre d‘Ar. 
emburg. This fall my two Dwarf Vicars perished miserably with the sap blight, all 
the other trees seem remarkably healthy. 

I have a variety of grapes coming on, but as yet the Concord is my main reliance; 
for two seasons I have lost about half my crop by the honey bees, and next year 
propose to treat them with bottles of switchel, which will deplete my neighbors’ 
hives, and possibly save my fruit, 

With six years of experience and observation, I have reached the general conclu. 
sion, that an amateur horticulturist, advanced in years, should eschew experiments 
and seedlings, and stock his garden with the best authenticated and finest improved 
fruits to be found in the nurseries, and then the price of good fruit (as of Liberty) is 
‘eternal vigilance.”’ 

West Virginia, January, 1873. 


—_——_~9¢———— 


The Catalpa. 


T has always been a wonder to me, in reading lists of trees given for ornamental, 
for street, for timber, and western prairie planting, that the Catalpa is so seldom 
mentioned and planted—it certainly only needs to be seen and known to be appreci- 
ated. Mr. Foster, in November number of Horticu.Lturist, speaks of two kinds, 
one as tender, and the other as hardy. I was not aware that there was more than 
one kind; the one we have is perfectly hardy here, at Cincinnati; ours has very 
large leaves, the largest of any hardy tree we have; the flowers are numerous, even 
on very small trees, quite fragrant, last some timo, makes a dense shade tree, very 
free from insects, so far as I have observed; and above all, for value in western tree- 
planting, it is, to the best of my knowledge, a most durable wood for posts, etc., 
standing in the same list with Mulberry, Locust and Cedar; and for rapidity of 
growth, there are very few kinds that will equal it. I have one standing on my place 
that has been planted about fifty years, it will measure fifty feet in height and eigh- 
teen inches in diameter at the butt; single trees are apt to grow very spreading, but 
in close planting, for timber, they will grow straight and tall. 

Where is the native place of this tree? I was under the impression that it wass 
native of Iowa and Illinois, from what an uncle of mine, who moved from this place 
to Davenport, Lowa, many years ago, told me; he said that there they grew large 
and plenty enough for making railroad ties, and were used for that purpose; was he 
mistaken in the tree? Iam very sure he was speaking of the Catalpa at the time. 
In conclusion, will say that it never sprouts, but will spread to some extent from the 
seeds. C. J. J. 


Cincinnati. 
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A New Remedy for the Canker Worm. 
BY C. M. HOOKER. 
7". Canker worm, which has for so many years been the worst enemy of the apple 
grower, in the New England states, has for a number of years been quite trouble- 
some in many parts of Western New York, and also in some of the Western states. 

The habits and appearance of this caterpillar have been too often described to 
make it necessary to enter into a description of them here. But perhaps it will be 
well to say, for the information of those that are in doubt as to the worm I refer to, 
that it is the caterpillar that feeds principally upon the leaves of the apple tree, leav- 
ing the stem and frame-work of the leaf, and which, turning brown, gives the orchards, 
about mid-summer, the appearance of having been burned or scorched with fire. In 
a few weeks new leaves are put forth, and the tree partially recovers, but bears no 
fruit ; and where orchards are neglected, this process goes on from year to year, until 
the trees are so enfeebled as to be worthless. Sometimes the Canker worm will leave 
an orchard entirely, without any apparent cause, but such is very seldom the case, 
though they are much more abundant some years than others. 

Having a young apple orchard, in one corner of which a few Canker worms have 
begun their work, I have naturally been quite interested to know how to get rid of 
the pests. Troughs filled with oil are expensive and troublesome. Collars of zine 
or tin are not a perfect protection, and cost a good deal. Painting with printer’s ink, 
on strips of paper, fastened around the tree, is perhaps the best protection we have ; 
but that is a great deal of work, and is very apt to be neglected or half done, in 
which case a partial crop, at least, of worms is the result. I have been trying to 
get something that will destroy the worms on the trees, and which can be applied 
without too much trouble or expense, and hope that I have hit upon something that 
will be found useful for that purpose. I refer to Paris Green, the article that is used 
so extensively to destroy the potato bug. Last year I mixed some of it with eight 
times its bulk of air-slacked lime, tied it in a thin muslin bag to the end of a long 
pole, and in the morning, while the dew was on the leaves, gave a tree, on which the 
Canker worms were at work, a good dusting with the compound; the result was that, 
the next day. scarcely a live worm could be found; all that had reached the leaves, 
on which the mixture had fallen, were dead. I found many of them still hanging to 
the tree, though life was extinct; the tree was a small one, eight or ten years old, 
and it was late in the season when I made the application. The worms were every 
one gone in a few days, as would have been the case in any event. I regretted very 
much that I had not begun at them carlier, and I propose to do so this year; but 
one thing is certain, Paris Green will kill them, and they will eat it, if it is on the 
leaves upon which they are feeding. There are objections to this, as to all remedies, 
but still, I hope it may be found of some practical value—further trial is needed to 
settle that question. Paris Green is a very deadly poison, being a preparation from 
arsenic; great care must be taken to keep it where nothing will be injured by it ; 
and in mixing and using it, care must be taken not to get any of it into the lungs, as 
it can enter the system in that way, as is very well known to painters. Of course it 
would not do to let hogs or cattle run in orchards where this was in use. 

On young trees, it can be applied from the ground ; on large ones, it would be 
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necessary to use ladders; in either case the person, using it, should be careful to 
keep to the windward of the bag. 

I used air-slacked lime to mix with the Paris Green, but think flour would be pre- 
ferable, as it would adhere to the leaves better. Lime, plaster, ashes and flour have 
all been used to mix with it in fighting the potato-bug. 

My experience with this remedy is so very slight, that I do not wish to speak too 
confidently of it, but merely to give it for what it is worth, and to call the attention 
of others who are troubled with Canker worms in their orchards, to this article, 
hoping that it may be tried, to some extent, the coming summer. The cost would be 
but trifling, compared with the results, if effectual. If there are any others who 
have tried Paris Green, for the destruction of the Canker worm, I hope they will 
give the public the benefit of their experience. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


——_29@—_—_—_——__ 


Keeping Winter Fruit Out-doors. 


BY M. B. BATEHAM. 


AST week we had two days’ respite from severe cold, and the snow being gone 
7 from my orchard,. I picked up a basketful of nice Baldwin apples from under a 
tree, where they fell last November, and had lain, for two months or over, most of 
the time hard frozen, and covered with six or eight inches of snow; but they were now 
quite sound and crisp—more so, indeed, than those of the same kind kept in my cellar. 

Several other varieties were found in the same condition, but only such as were 
hard and sound when the winter set in—all that were then at all mellow having been 
destroyed by the freezing and thawing. I also found, at the same time, several 
winter pears that had fallen among leaves, under the trees, and had kept perfectly fres)i 
and plump—in better condition for house- -ripening than any that were in my cellar. 

Many such facts will no doubt be observed the present winter, as a large amount 
of fruit was left ungathered last autumn; and all experienced orchardists, in north- 
ern climates, must have observed the like. My object is to suggest the inquiry 
whether these hints, given us by Nature, may not aid us in devising cheaper and bet- 
ter modes of keeping these staple fruits through the winter than any that have been 
generally practiced. I do not remember having read of any well conducted experi- 
ments in keeping apples or pears, in a frozen state, through the winter, execpt the 
following, which was communicated to me, last year, by Dr. L. M. Ayers, a very 
intelligent amateur fruit grower of Urbana, O. 

The substance of this was communicated to the Rural New Yorker some time last 
summer : 

‘My method of keeping winter pears is as follows: I gather the pears as soon as 
frosts occur—about the first of October, in this latitude, then select a grassy spot, 
under a tree—evergreen preferred—near the dwelling, and lay the pears on the 
ground in shallow piles, of about a bushel each, taking care not to have them more 
than about six inches in depth. I then cover them with leaves of forest trees, four 
or five inches thick, and throw brush or sticks on top, to hold the leaves in place and 
keep off animals. When winter fairly sets in, and the pears are frozen, or likely to 
be, I remove the brush or sticks and cover the piles (over the leaves) with coffee sacks 
or bits of old carpet, so as the better to exclude air and light, but not designed to 
protect from frost, as the more frost the better. Rain docs not hurt the pears, nor 
several times freezing and thawing, only this will somewhat hasten their ripening. 
When we want some for use, we bring a basketful into the house, and by keeping 
them in a warm room, a few days, they ripen nicely. Vicar of Winkfield keeps in 
this way, all the winter, splendidly; and last year I kept Columbia till middle of 
January, Jaminette till February, and Beurre Easter till May. In no other way 
have I been able to keep ee so ony or so weil,” 

Painesville, O. Saat 2 
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Carnations—What is the Matter, and other Queries. 


‘D. Western Horticcutturist.—I would like to have information on a few 
subjects which I think wouid be valuable to a number of your readers, else I 
would not ask the space in your jdurnal. 

First.—It is the general belief in this part of the country, that apple trees must 
be grown from cions taken from bearing trees in order to have them bear early. 
That if grafted from young or nursery trees, they will be a long time in coming into 
bearing. Now I think this all bosh, but want better authority than my own 
opinion. 

Second.—What’s the matter with my carnation cuttings, that they won’t root? 
I have very good success with florist and other pinks, pelargonium and other plants 
requiring a greenhouse temperature, but have failed to root the carnation satisfac- 
tory. I take the cutting soft enough to break if bent, cut it about 14 inches long, 
insert it in the sand which generally stands at 60, though sometimes a little higher. 
[ have some in the bench now which have been in nearly two months, and nearly 
all have grown over an inch, yet there is not more than 10 per cent. of them have 
rooted. Please have some old florist give us the mode of cultivating the carna- 
tion. Thanks for Halliday’s piece on the violet, such information is very valuable 
to me. 

Lastly, I wish a thorough description of the mode of propagating the grape under 
glass. Does it require special houses, or will our common ridge and furrow plan, 
and hot water pipes be sufficient? Is it green or ripened wood that is used ? 

By answering the above you will greatly oblige a would be 

Topeka, Kansas. PROPAGATOR. 


Remarks.—Whether an apple tree grown from a cion cut from a bearing tree, 
will come into bearing at an earlier stage of growth, than from a cion taken off a 
young nursery tree, we do not pretend to know, though our opinion is the negative. 
We are inclined to think, however, that for top grafting large trees, cions from 
bearing trees will fruit the earliest. There appears to be little or no definite infor- 
mation upon this subject, but should our life be spared four or five years longer, we 
hope to gather more light than we now have upon it, for we have both experiments 
well under way. 

For propagating the grape under glass, it matters little what the style of structure 
for the purpose may be. We have not the space to spare in this connection for the 

6 
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necessary details of either structure or propagation to ensure success in the business. 
We advise you to procure a copy of each of Wvodward’s Graperies and the Grape 
Culturist, both small works, but very complete upon the structure of graperies, 
propagation and other matters pertaining to grape culture in general. 

Not claiming to be much on indoor floriculture at best, and having experienced 
like difficulty in propagating the Carnation mentioned by our correspondent, we have 
called in the assistance of our friend, J. Cochrane, of Havana, IIl. (the best 
authority we know of), in answer. Having an innate love for the beautiful in 
nature, Mr. Cochrane made the culture of flowers a mere pastime for many years 
before ever conceiving the idea of making the business a source of income. Mr. 
Cochrane will soon favor our readers with an article in three parts on the 
Mechanical Construction of Plants, a subject he is eminently qualified to handle. In 
reply to our correspondent concerning the propagation of the Carnation, Mr. Coch- 
rane writes : ; 

What there is peculiar in the combinations in the elements in which your cuttings 
are placed that prevents them rooting, it is impossible to say. My own experience 
is as follows, and though the Carnation does not strike root as quick as some other 
plants, it does so in less time than others. 

The soil of use in which to strike cuttings, is an enriched sandy loam that has 
had quite an amount of wood ashes added, which I regard as beneficial only after 
the callous is formed, and then it is a powerful stimulant. Before the roots strike 
the soil is only a medium to hold moisture. The Carnation wants less heat than a 
majority of plants, hence I place them in a cool part of the bench and as near the 
glass as convenient, that the tops may be somewhat cool and held in check while 
the roots form in the moist earth. In this situation they root in three or four 
weeks. First pot them in small pots and set in the coldest part of the greenhouse. 
I use only the strongest shoots for cuttings and nearly all root. Allow no decayed 
leaves, give plenty of air. 

The Dranthus family are natives of Europe, and will not prosper well in hot, dry 
soils. The D. Caryophyllus is the parent of the carnation branch of the pink family, 
which are divided by florists into three classes, viz., Flakes, Bizarres, and Picotees, 
and these have been again divided and subdivided by florists, ad libitum, ad infinitum. 
Some have recommended its propagation by layers; this is not the best way. A 
beautiful provision of nature is that if a plant is perpetuated by cuttings with 
difficulty, it can be freely increased some other way, as the Smilax from seed, 
Bouvardias from root cuttings, etc. 


——_+e——_ 


An ALmonp OrcHARD.—The editor of the Pacific Rural Press, makes mention 
of a visit to the almond orchard of Mr. L. D. Chillson, near San Francisco. The 
orchard numbers 400 trees, a large portion of which are coming into bearing. The 
trees were planted five years ago last February, and in variety embrace the hard-shell, 
paper-shell and Languedoc. They are from twenty to thirty feet high. Some of the 
trees fruited the fourth year after planting, and last season about 2,500 pounds of clean 
fruit was gathered from the orchard and sold at eighteen cents per pound. This shows 
a-fine profit for the investment, with flattering promise of a rapid increase thereof. 
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Illinois State Horticultural Society. 

HE sixteenth annual session of this society was held at Centralia. Dr. Hutton, 

on behalf of the citizens, gave to the members a cordial welcome to the hos- 
pitalities of the city, to which President Starr made a fitting reply. The President’s 
annual address was a business like and well written paper. Though this meeting 
was not so numerously attended as at Ottawa two years ago, all parts of the State 
were most ably represented by her best horticultural talent. Thinking, practical 
men, who have labored long and patiently in the good work were there. 

The reports from the ad-interim committees, or Vice-Presidents, gave flattering 
assurance of the onward progress of horticulture in their respective districts. Concern- 
ing the fruit crop of 1872, the reports went to show a most prosperous year. The 
apple crop was very abundant, and the fruit unusually fine—so fine that special 
mention was made by Flagg and other members, of the great size and superior 
quality of many varieties. Peaches were never before so abundant, but were every- 
where deficient in size and quality, and as a matter of course prices low. 

The grape crop was never better, and the universal Concord the leading variety. 
Pruning and protection of the vine were briefly discussed. The weight of testimony 
brought out was adverse to much, if any summer pruning, or of laying down and 
covering in winter. On the preparation of soil, its degree of fertility, and the 
application of manure or other fertilizers in the culture of the vine to obtain the 
best results, there was a contrariety of thought among the speakers, that would have 
puzzled a Solomon to reconcile. 

Little was said about either the plum, cherry, strawberry, or raspberry. Mention 
was made only of the Nelson and Green prolific Strawberries—the former for market 
all over. The Early Richmond takes the lead among cherries. 

What now most agitates the fruit growers of the state, is what to do with, or how 
to dispose of their crops. What to plant, or how to plant is no longer the question, 
but rather, how to best utilize the immense and rapidly increasing fruit crops of the 
state. Some time was taken up in discussing this matter, and in which a lively and 
general interest was apparent. Dunlap spoke at some length upon the utility of 
converting the surplus, or unsaleable portion of the apple crop into cider and vinegar. 
Earle spoke of canning the fruit. Hutton spoke of a method of his own for drying, 
which he claimed to be a great improvement over the ordinary practice. Huggins 
had another plan for drying. The advantages claimed for the Alden process of 
drying was also presented. A bushel of apples yields six pounds of dry fruit at a 
cost of twelve cents per pound, market price twenty cents. Wier obtained but four 
and a half pounds of preserved fruit per bushel of fresh apples, and at the 
market price found it a losing business. He questioned any superiority of the 
Alden process over that used by him, either in product or quality of work. Post 
had a fruit dryer, and claimed for it a saving of fifty per cent. in the expense of 
manufacture (with better work) over the Alden process—he really thought the 
specimens from his dryer were the finest on exhibition. He showed a model of his 
apparatus. From all that he could gather concerning those hot air methods for the 
preservation of fruit, we do not believe they offer a safe investment in view of the presént 
price of fruit dried in the ordinary way. It is claimed for the Alden process, that 
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the ‘fruit is equal in all respects to fresh fruit for pies, puddings, and other con- 
fections for the table.” We know better, and so will any one else after a trial, 
though we admit its superiority over the common dried. But will the demand 
sustain the difference in cost of preparation—that’s the question ? 

On root grafting the apple, Phoenix thought 24 inch cuts of the root best; 
Nelson concurred; Wier placed no special importance upen a very nice fit of root 
and cion, so far as concerns the bark, would unite and grow if not joined on either 
side. Nelson was of the same opinion, though would advise some care in fitting the 
bark of cion and root. Tying with waxed cotton yarn was conceded the best 
method of fastening, no waxing of the parts as of old. For waxing the yarn 
Balwin used a composition made of three parts rosin, two beeswax, and one of 


tallow. 
Dunlap exhibited a bushel crate of his getting up for shipping apples. It con- 


sists of two head boards 12 x14 inches, lath 17} inches in length for sides. In 
transportation, the crates are packed endwise, and if need be in tiers. Its size and 
shape admits of packing into an ordinary wagon-bed with the greatest possible 
economy of space. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President.—M. L. Dunlap, of Champaign. 

Vice-Presedents.—First district, W. T. Nelson, of Will county; Second district, 
Samuel Edwards, of Bureau; Third district, Dr. A. C. Humphrey, of Knox 
county; Fourth district, L. L. Francis, of Sangamon county; Fifth district, J. C. 
Cooper, of Marion county; Sixth district, Isaac Snedecker, of Jersey county; 
Seventh district, Parker Earle, of Union county. 

Secretary.—O. B. Galusha, of Grundy. 

Assistant Secretary.—H. J. Dunlap, of Champaign. 

Treasurer.—Jonathan Huggins, of Macoupin county. ° 

Champaign was chosen for the next annual meeting of the Society. 

The meeting was interesting and profitable, as the meetings of this Society 
always are. The ILLinois State HorricuLttura Society has a mission—a 
aim—which it never loses sight of, as may be seen from its large and well di- 
gested volume of annual transactions. We should say much more of what transpired 
at.this meeting but for the restriction of our limits. 


——_—_——_*#e —_—_ 


Grapes—Vine and Fruit. 
"HE London Gardener thus dilates upon the usefulness of the grape :—‘‘ Men can 
live and work on grapes and bread. The peasantry of France, Spain and Italy 
make many a satisfying meal in this way, and of the wholesomeness of the diet there 
can be no doubt. Medical men constantly recommend the use of grapes for their 
patients. Scarcely any plant can equal the vine as regards the beauty of its leaves 
and fruit. As a covering for bare walls and for affording shelter and shade, it is 
a climber of the first rank. To sit under one’s own vine has in all ages been con- 
sidered the acme of rural happiness, an emblem of peace, a symbol of plenty, and a 
picture of conteritment. That pleasure, though perhaps not in all its fullness, may 

become the heritage of thousands in these temperate climes.”’ 





Fruit in Michigan, 


Grapes for Wine and Raisins. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Pacific Rural Press, writing from Napa county, es- 
4% timates the value of raisins annually imported into the United States greater than 
the whole grape crop produced in California. Thinks there is no reason why this de- 
mand of the country for foreign grown raisins cannot be supplied from the vineyards of 
that State; that more attention than hitherto should be given to the production of raisin 
and table grapes. Upon the best varieties of grapes for the purposes of wine, raisins 
and the table, and the best method for curing the fruit for raisins, the writer remarks : 

“I would not advise any one to confine himself to one kind of grape, but a grape 
which will admirably meet either one or all of these demands would seem to be 
entitled to the first place, and this I claim for the Muscat of Alexandria. It is one 
of the best table grapes both in flavor and keeping qualities, and as far as my expe- 
rience goes, after trying some thirty different kinds, unequaled for raisins. It also 
commands the highest price for wine. If any one knows a better raisin grape, he 
will confer a favor on hundreds by publishing the fact in the Press. The Flame, 
Tokay and BlackMoree co will bear transportation better than other grapes. For 
red wine I prefer the Zinfindel and Rose of Peru. For white wine, German Mus- 
eatel, Riesling, Berger and German Chasslas. These grapes in this valley this year 
brought twenty-five dollars per ton for wine, and but a small part of the demand was 
supplied. No reflecting man of this day will plant the Mission variety. The net 
profit of the foreign vines in my own vineyard this year was more than double that 
from my Mission vines, acre for acre. 

‘* Now a word about making raisins. I will give you my idea, derived from experi- 
ments on a small scale, it is true, but [ think it equally applicable to a large opera- 
tion. All raisins that I have seen made by artificial heat have a cooked taste. They , 
can be made in the open air in the early part of the season, but they are exposed to 
great loss and damage by insects, bees, wasps, birds and squirrels, and liable to be 
ruined by rain. 

‘* My plan is this: construct a building with a single glass roof sloping to the south, 
the lower side of the roof reaching nearly to the ground, the ends and sides boarded 
tight, with double doors at each end of the building, the outside doors of wood, the 
inside doors of wire cloth. The floor should be of earth, stone or concrete; this, 
with a curtain to draw over the glass roof when the sun is too hot makes the whole 
complete. Opening the outside doors gives the necessary ventilation in the daytime, 
and closing them at nighttime keeps the room warm all night without artificial heat. 
The room of course can be made any length or width desired. I have made raisins 
that have been pronounced equal to any imported ones.” 


———__e—_—_——_ 


Fruit in MicniagAn.—At a late meeting of the St. Joseph Pomological Society, 
the following conclusions were arrived at: The fruit crop of 1872 will exceed that 
of any year. That there are two peaches which cannot be ignored or rejected—the 
Early Crawford and Early Barnard. 





Miller's Daily Bearing Raspberry. 


Influence of Soil upon the Character of Wines. 


ERHAPS nowhere is the influence of the soil and its ingredients so apparent as 

in the difference of character of our native wines. It is peculiar that it will 

assimilate more of the ingredients of the soil, and show its peculiarities in its 

product—wine—than in almost any other plant; and perhaps no soil contains more 

free salts than the so-called virgin soil of America. That ‘those salts have a do- 

minating influence upon the character of wine, we hope to show more fully in our 
article “* The Chemistry of Wine.” 

We find a striking illustration of this in a comparison, which we lately made, 
between samples of the wines produced at Herman, Mo., on the southern side of the 
Missouri river, and some made at Portland, Callaway county, Mo., on the northern 
side, by Messrs. Kaiser, Ehrich, and A. Eberhard. While the wines of Herman 
have more of the foxy aroma, and more body, as well as acidity, those from Portland 
have less of a foxy character as well as acid and body, which, on the whole, may be 
considered an advantage. The fact is, that the Concord of Portland is a more 
agreeable and pleasant wine than that of the same variety grown at Herman, which 
latter will only lose some of its disagreeable qualities by age and rational treat- 
ment. 

For Norton’s Virginia, however—this prince of American red wines, in which the 
flavor, which we find repugnant in the Concord and call it foxy, has been developed 
into real aroma— Herman and its vicinity seems to be the most suitable soil.—Corres- 
pondence Colman’s Rural World, 


Miller’s Daily Bearing Raspberry, 
a in Western Department of Horricutterist, for January, p. 21, 
has been repeatedly exhibited at fairs and horticultural meetings in this State, and 
noticed in our reports during the past three or four years. It originated on the 
grounds of a Mr. Miller, of Clinton county, O., from seed of the old “‘Ohio Ever- 


’ 


bearing,”’ an autumn or twice-bearing variety of the Black Cap, and was thought to 
be a decided improvement on that variety. ‘Griggs’ Daily Bearing’”’ is the name 
of another and older seedling of the same parentage, and very closely resembling 
Miller’s. Neither of them has been found of sufficient value to deserve commenda- 
tion. 


Painesville, O. M. B. Batenam. 


Remarks.—What our correspondent says of Miller’s Daily, in Ohio may all be 
true concerning it there, but won’t do for Lowa, so far as one year’s trial goes with 
the plant in our grounds. The main crop was quite up to Mammoth Cluster, along 
side of it, with but little fruit after—so little indeed that we should scarcely class it 
among the so-called Everbearers. As to its origin, the claim of its being a 
seedling of the “Ohio Everbearing,” differs from the account we have of it from 
one who ought to know, and from which it may be inferred is a chance seedling. 





Profit of Cherry Culture. 


Influence of Trees upon Rainfall. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Popular Science Monthly, gives a strong illustra- 
tion in proof of the influence of trees upon rainfall. A friend of the writer 
who spent the months of February, March, and April last on the Island of Santa 
Cruz; West Indies, says:—‘* When there twenty years ago, the island was a garden 
of freshness, beauty, and fertility—woods covered the hills, trees were everywhere 
abundant, and rains were profuse and frequent. The memory of its loveliness called 
him there at the beginning of the past year, when, to his astonishment, he found 
about one-third of the island—which is about 25 miles long—an utter desert. The 
forests and trees generally had been cut away, rainfalls had ceased, and a pro- 
cess of dessication beginning at one end of the land had advanced gradually and 
irresistibly upon the Island, until for seven miles it is dried and desolate as the sea 
shore. Houses and beautiful plantations have been abandoned, and the people 
watch the advance of desolation, unable to arrest it, but knowing almost to a 
certainty the time when their own habitations, their gardens and fresh fields, will 
become a part of the waste. The whole island seems doomed to become a desert. 
The inhabitants believe, and my friend confirms their opinion, that this sad result is 
due to the destruction of the trees upon the island some years ago.” 


Influence of Stocks. 


CORRESPONDENT of Colman’s Rural World, from long experience, feels 
convinced that fruit grafted on seedling stocks will partake more or less of the 
nature of such stocks, and in support of this theory, says:—‘I once grafted an 
English wild cherry on a wild cherry stock. When it came into bearing, it bore 
cherries about two-thirds the size of the English cherry, the color of the fruit red, 
and the flavor near that of the wild cherry, viz.: bitter. Another time I took cions 
of an early May cherry, and grafted part of them on Mazzard stocks and part on 
Morello stocks. When the trees came into bearing, the fruit was so different that 
each kind might have been called a different variety from the other. 

Any fruit grower can convince himself of the truth of this matter if he will take 
cions from one apple tree and graft them into twenty different young trees in his 
orchard. When they come into bearing he will probably find that the fruit of any 
two will not be exactly alike. In my own neighborhood I know many apple trees 
of our old standard varieties, the fruit of which has become so degenerated, that they 
can hardly now be identified even by the best judges of fruit.” 


—— +7 —— 


Prorit or Cuerry Cutture.—A California paper says: Some of the cherry 
trees of Mr. Bidwell’s orchard, in Butte county, yielded $200 to the tree this scason, 
the fruit selling as high as sixty cents per pound in San Francisco. 





The King of Strawhe ries. 


Apples for the South, 


HE Rural Alabamian gives a list of twelve apples for cultivation in the Southern 

States—prefacing the list by saying, that the list is strictly for market. For 
family use, many varieties now omitted should have a prominent position, while a 
few that are included should be left out. 

Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Red June with remark. ‘ For perfect reliability 
as an early market apple, there is nothing to equal this old Southern variety.” 
Yellow June, Garretson’s Early, Primate, Bevan’s Favorite, Golden Sweeting, 
Early Strawberry, Rhode’s Orange, Batchelor, Taunton. 

In this connection it may be a matter of interest to the Southern readers of the 
HortTIicvuLtTurRist, to know what varieties stand prominent in Southern Texas. 
We have just shipped (Jan. 21) per order to Washington county, Texas, 50,000 
apple root grafts of the following sorts: Ben Davis, 10,000; Red June, 10,000; 
Red Astrachan, 10,000; Rawle’s Jannette, 5,000; Dyer, 3,000; White Winter 
Pearmain, 5,000; Willow Twig, 2,000; Grimes’ Golden, 5,000. 


The Illinois Pippin. 


D. Western Horticutturis?.—The attention of the Warsaw Horticultural 

Society has been called to the fact, that there is already an Illinois Pippin, and 
the propriety of giving the Seedling apple so named some other name, to prevent 
confusion. At the meeting of our Society this day, the subject was called up, and 
a motion to reconsider the naming of the apple referred to having prevailed, it was 
unanimously decided to call it Wythe, in honor of its birthplace. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that this blunder was made, but it may be possible that there may yet be 
time to make the correction so it may appear correctly in the HorTICULTURIST. 


A. C. Hammonp. 
Warsaw, Iil., January 21, 1873. 


‘Remarxs.—We regret that Mr. Hammond’s note did not reach us in season to 
make the correction before the February number went to press. 


Tue Kine or STRAWBERRIES.—A strawberry grower, of Worcester, Mass., 
compares the Wilson strawberry to the Bartlett among pears and the Concord among 
grapes, Nicanor too soft, Downer’s Prolific for a near market, Charles Downing, the 
Kentucky valuable for its lateness, and Jucunda, for its fine appearance and excellent 
marketing qualities. Seth Boyden, Col. Cheney and President Wilder, promise 
highly. 





Floral Notes. 


KFumigating Plants. 


Tobacco smoke is well-known as a specific remedy for the minute insects infesting 
roses and other garden plants. Sometimes a keg turned bottom upwards over the 
plants will suffice to confine the smoke sufficiently, but a better method is to place a 
newspaper around the plant, with its lower edge snug upon the ground, and its top 
portion gathered together and tied with a string, the paper thus forming an imper- 
vious envelop about the plant. It is a question whether the fumigation of plants 
may not be applied to those of larger growth and more common or extended cultiva- 
tion than garden shrubs, but our experiments in this line, made some years ago, while 
satisfactory in showing that the smoke of cheaper materials than tobacco will suffice 
to kill the insects, were decided failures in their practical results. The experiments 
were instituted to determine whether the means indicated could be applied to effect the 
destruction of the hop aphis, which destfoys annually tens of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of that costly crop. On hop leaves thickly infested with the aphis, the smoke of any 
vegetable refuse was found sufficient to kiil the vermin when the leaves were confined, 
a few at a time, within a closed receptacle. But on surrounding a hill of hops (the 
vines upon the poles in the usual manner) with a tall shell made of paper pasted on 
wooden frames, and filling this shell or envelop with smoke from a brazier, no visible 
effect was produced on the insects. It was found impossible to make the portable 
envelop perfectly tight, and the admission of air to dilute the smoke was doubtless the 
cause of the failure, and this difficulty is one apparently impossible to overcome.—Exz. 


New Plants. 
Young's New Golden Chinese Juniper, Juniperus chinensis aurea. 

Of this ornamental evergreen, now creating such a stir in England, the Gardener’s 
Chronicle says : ‘ 

“Certainly one of the foremost places amongst golden-leaved Conifers, must be 
accorded to Mr. Maurice Young's Juniperus chinensis aurea. The Chinese Juni- 
per is well known as one of the hardiest and handsomest of Coniferous shrubs; and 
when we state that the novelty just referred to is the exact counterpart of its parent, 
in all but its color, and that that color is equal at least in richness of hue to any gol- 
den Conifer hitherto known, but little further mention of it is needed. We may 
however add, from a recent personal inspection of the stock, that it is thoroughly 
constant. Not a plant amongst the entire stock shows the least tendency to run 
back ; but all, whether infants of six inches or adolescents of three feet high, appear 
in the same aristocratic ‘cloth of gold’ array. * * * Our notes indicate that 
the propagated plants take on a close pyramidal habit, and have moreover the two- 
fold character of foliage which is seen in the parent, and that the-color of the more 
prominent portions of the plants is as bright as the tint of a Golden Holly. Taking 
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these various points into account, and coupling with them the free-growing, hardy 
character of the plant, there is no exaggeration in pronouncing this novelty to be one 
of the best and most desirable of ornamental Conifers.” 

The Gardener’s Magazine also says : 

‘** A foremost position must be accorded to Mr. Young’s new Golden Chinese Juni- 
per (Juniperus chinensis aurea), a beautiful golden sport from the Chinese Juniper, 
originated at the Milférd Nurseries. It retains its bright color throughout the win- 


ter as well as summer, and it must become one of the most favorite Conifers ever 
introduced.”’ 
New Dracenas. 


Dracena indivisa and D. lineata are both described in the Journal of Horticulture 
as unusually valuable. The former, as a greenhouse plant, has few equals when 
large, and when young it forms an elegant object, either as a window plant or as an 
ornament to the drawing-room or hall. 

The D. lineata is a much more noble plant in habit, foliage broader, more erect, 
and stiff, while the base of the leaves is a deep reddish brown, 

The D. Veitchii is probably only a sport of the D. lineata. It resembles it very 
much, but differs principally in having the midrib, in addition to the base of the 
leaves, stained red. It is an extremely ornamental plant. 


New Calycanthus. 


A writer in the Farmer and Gardener states that he has a white flowering variety 
of the Calycanthus florida, or common Sweet-scented Shrub. He says: ‘‘1 have had 
these plants under cultivation several years. They are decidedly more vigorous 
growers than the dark variety. The flowers, which are straw-colored, are also larger 
and more fragrant, and bloomed through the past dry summer until frost. I do not 
know that they will produce the same flowers from the seed, but why should they not 
do so when they have preserved their original characteristics, though surrounded by 
the dark flowering varieties, ever since they were first known here, more than thirty 
years ago?’’ If the above is true, and we have no reason to doubt it, this new 
variety of an old and very popular shrub will certainly be a valuable acquisition to 
our gardens. 

Dracena Splendens. 


A remarkably distinct, ornamental stove plant, of dwarf and compact, but free 
growing habit, densely furnished with short oblong, acute recurved leaves, about 
nine inches long and four inches broad, arranged in a spiral manner, and having 
winged foot stalks. The color is a deep bronzy green, breaking out in the young 
growth into bright rosy carmine, the petiole and base of the leaves margined with 
the same color. The brighter coloring appears sometimes in stripes, and sometimes 
occupies the whole surface ; while the recurved character of the densely-set foliage 
gives the plant a flat, almost table-like head. Imported from the South Sea Islands. 


Lilium Tigrinum Lishmanni. 


This is a new lily of the Tigrinum group, but differing considerably from others 
in the spotting of the flowers; the ground color of them is of the usual cinnabar or 
orange red, the spots being sparse toward the apex of the segments, becoming bolder 
and closer placed toward the base, but stopping somewhat abruptly, so that the center 
of the flower is quite free from them. This plant came from Japan in 1871, by P. R. 
Tufual, of England, from Mr. Lishmann, after whom it was named. 


Dianthus Diademetus Plenissimus. 


Foreign journals are giving favorable notices to this new garden flower, describing 
it as an exceedingly beautiful and very useful hardy annual, growing from twelve 
inches to fifteen inches high, and belonging to the type of the Dianthus Heddewigii. 
‘Its usefulness consists in furnishing an abundant supply of very beautiful and 
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slightly perfumed flowers for cutting during most of the summer and autumn months, 
even up to the middle or end of October. The blossoms rival in form, and in the 
beauty and diversity of their marking, the finest of the pinks and picotees of the 
florist. This result has been secured by pursuing a system of careful selections, that 
is, by saving seed from only the best marked and perfectly double and well-formed 
flowers, until the strain is such as to rarely produce a plant bearing single blossoms. 
Seeds may be sown in the open ground in April and May, o? started with hot-bed 
heat in March, and afterward transplanted. The last mode will produce finest 
blooms.” 
New Tea Rose, 

It is stated that a new Tea Rose, called Perle de Lyon, has been raised in France. 

This novelty is said to resemble Marshal Neil, but being only more beautiful. 


Juniperus Excelsa Stricta, 
This new evergreen shrub is recommended by English journals for planting on 
terraces and in similar situations. Its form is pyramidal and elegant, the color of 
its leaves silvery; the young plants are very striking. 


A Fine White Rose, 

‘‘Madam Plantier” is one of the best of the new white roses. It is a profuse 
bloomer, has fine foliage, and the plant is represented as being as hardy as a com- 
mon brier. 

New Double Fuchsia—Champion of the World. 

This is by far the largest fuchsia we possess. The foot stalks are of unusual 
length and strength, so that the flowers stand out boldly. The tube is short, the 
sepals are very broad and of great substance, well reflexed and of a most beautiful 
coral red. The corolla is of immense size, and as it expands forms two-thirds of a 


perfect ball, its color being of the most intensely bright, though dark purple. The 
plant is of fine growth, tall, and blooms abundantly, so that for conservatory decora- 
tion it is one of the most valuable fuchsias yet sent out.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Hardiness of the Primula Japonica. 

The Florist says there can be no doubt of it, for the plants have stood all winter, 
fully exposed, in the trying atmosphere of London. The Floral Magazine says: 
‘*A Primula, a foot and a half high, bearing four or five separate whorls of flowers, 
each flower an inch in diameter and of a splendid magenta color, and the plant per- 
fectly hardy! Can anything be added to this, to indicate its value ?” 


Mildew on Roses. 

Carbolic soap and water is recommended to destroy mildew on roses, to be applied 
by sprinkling. 

Remedy for Slugs. 

A correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle says that he bas found gas-tar water, 
diluted to the color of weak coffee, to be the best preventive to the ravages of slugs 
on all garden crops, and also an excellent manure, applying it by nigh: from an ordi- 
nary watering pot, and half the slugs will be killed, and the rest mueh weakened. 
A second dose, after the interval of a week, is generally sufficient to banish them 
altogether. 

Bouvardias as Winter Decorative Plants. 

James Taplin, of South Amboy, N. J., writes the Florist and Pomologist respect- 
ing the decorative value of the Bouvardia. ‘“ A few plants of B. Vreelandii would 
scent a large conservatory at night with the most delicate and pleasant of perfumes. 
We have another sport from B. Hogarth, called The Bride, which, as regards size, 
shape of flowers and habit of growth, is the same as Vreelandii, but the color is a 
beautiful satin rose. I can only compare it to the color in Tea Rese, La France. 
A few plants of B. jasminoides, treated as shrubs planted in a greenhouse, will give 
an abundance of flowers at all times.” ~ 
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Plants for Parlor and Conservatory. 


Of the many plants used to beautify the house, few equal the palms. There isa 
great variety of form, most of them having rather long, pendent, or curved plumose 
fronds. Many are delicate, and must be kept at an even genial temperature, pro- 
tected from drafts, to insure any degree of success in their culture; but there are 
some quite hardy, thgt will do very well and give an attraction to any group of 
plants, and in any room kept a little above freezing. Among the most hardy we will 
name a few: Chamaerops, Fortunei, and tomentosa, very hardy ; cabbage palms, cha- 
medorea elegans, corypha Australis (fan palm), thrinax parviflora, are extremely 
beautiful ; Latania borbonica; livistonia subglobosus is one of the prettiest fan palms 
we ever saw. All of the above are cheap, and can be had of most large floral estab- 
lishments.—Southern Agriculturist. 


Horticultural Notes. 


Mount Vernon Pear. 


The Mount Vernon pear, the Germantown Telegraph says, “turns out to come 
short of the glory claimed for it. In the first place it is said to possess a * peculiar 
flavor which may not suit all tastes,’ and then it is an early winter, not a late winter 
sort. Ripens generally in November.” 

We think very differently from the above. Philadelphia is a very poor locality for 
first-class pears. We have seen the Mount Vernon growing very vigorously in Dela- 
ware and Virginia, and think it entitled to equal meritorious rank with the Beurre 
d’Anjou and Lawrence. It is a handsome fruit, and flavor is spicier than either of 
the above. 

Profits of Quinces. 

An Qhioan, who has three-fourths of an acre of quince orchard, from which last 
year he sold 300 bushels of first-class fruit, spades the ground in spring, and scatters 
a peck of coal ashes around each tree, also a quart of salt, and another quart when 
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Pear Trees in Grass. . 


Occasionally, the ‘‘ grass professors ” meet with some examples of encouragement 
to their theories. Here is one in point: In the last report of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, an Lowa orchardist communicates the fact that he has been engaged 
for twenty-five years in growing pears, and has lost in that time by blight fifty times 
as many as he now has growing. In 1864 he ceased to cultivate his trees, and 
allowed them grow to grass, which he kept down by cutting every few weeks; and to 
keep the sod open he spread a barrow-load of manure around each tree in autumn. 
Since that date, eight years ayo, he has not lost a tree. 


A Good Wash for Fruit Trees, 


C. C. Cooley writes The Country Gentleman of what he thinks the dest wash for 
trees to be found in the world. ‘* Take sal soda, which can be had at retail at from 
three to six cents per pound; place it in a skillet on the fire. It will soon go to 
what seems to be water, evaporate, and leave a white powder. Keep it on the fire 
till it becomes a light brown, when it is done. Use a fourth of a pound, or, if the 
trees are much covered with moss, or are very dirty, use half a pound to the gallon of 
water. Wash the trunk and large limbs using a sponge or cloth. It can be used at 
any season of the year. I prefer the winter. This wash will not injure the foliage 
of the most delicate plant. In a few weeks after using, the trees will look as clean 
and sleek as though they had been varnished, and the trees will astonish you by their 
growth and healthy appearance. 

‘“‘T consider this the best, as well as the cheapest, wash for trees in the world.” 
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The Weeping Willow. 


The Weeping Willow has a romantic history. The first scion was sent from 
Smyrna, in a box of figs, to Alexander Pope. General Clinton brought a shoot, from 
Pope's tree, to America, in the time of the Revolution, which, passing into the hands 
of John Parke Custis, was planted on his estate, in Virginia, thus becoming the 
progenitor of the Weeping Willow in this country. 


Ornamental Value of Trees. 


At a local meeting, in New England, one speaker said he considered the value of 
his farm enhanced fully $1,000 in consequence of the attractiveness given to it by 
five Elm trees, planted along the roadside, by his grandfather, eighty-five years ago. 


Liquid Manure for Strawberries. 


An English gardener has been very successful with his strawberry crop for several 
years on the same bed, and attributes the abundance and size of his fruit to the use 
of a liquid manure, ecmposed of one pound each of Epsom salts, Glauber’s salt, pearl 
ash and carbonate of soda, and one-half pound of muriate of ammonia to sixty gallons 
of water. He applies this manure as soon as the plants show signs of growth in 
spring, watering them pretty freely without a hose, three times, at intervals of about 
a week, so as to finish before they come into flower; and, if the season be dry, he 
finds it absolutely necessary to supply them liberally with common water afterward 
during the whole time of growth, or their increased activity, he thinks, would very 
quickly kill them. 

The Cranberry Crop. 

The cash value of the cranberry crop, in the United States, according to statistics, 
has been estimated as follows: 

In 1870 Maine produced 1,000 barrels, Massachusetts 8,000, Connecticut 2,000, 
New Jersey 50,000. This amount of 61,000 barrels was raised principally from 
cultivated fields. At nineteen stations on the St. Paul and Milwaukee railroad, 
14,385 barrels were freighted during the season of 1869. Only about 3,000 barrels 
were shipped in 1868. The crop of 1867 was estimated at 62,500 barrels, of which 
New Jersey produced 35,000, New England 12,000, and the West 15,000 barrels. 
The average price per barrel, for the season of 1867, was $16, giving a total of 
$1,000,060. 

Gigantic Trees 

Prof. Gray stated in substance, in a late address, in speaking of the Sequoia of 
California, that the largest of these trees cannot much overdate the Christian era— 
that other trees in other parts of the world may be older; that certain Australian 
trees ‘ewcalypti) may be taller—so that they might even cast a flicker of shadow on 
the summit of the pyramid of Cheops—yet the oldest of these all grew from seed shed 
long after the names of the pyramid builders were forgotten. We may add that the 
ages’ of the largest California trees, which were hollow, were first estimated by count- 
ing the remaining rings, to have been growing in the days of the prophet Elijah—but 
it has since been discovered that the inner portions grew more rapidly than the later 
and exterior parts, and the estimate supposed erroneously that all were alike. When 
this error is corrected, the age is found not to exceed about two thousand years. 


Country Gentleman. 
Rabints and Young Trees. 


An Ohio correspondent of the Rural New Yorker gives directions as to keeping 


rabbits and mice from gnawing young trees. He advises to tie five or six corn-stalks, 
cut about two and a half feet long, about each tree, setting them close together. 


Salt for Pear Trees, 
The result of an experiment is thus reported by a korticulturist: ‘“ Last spring I 
put a small shovelful of the refuse material from the salt works, which is composed, 
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I believe, of salt, lime and ashes, around a four year old pear tree. It has made a 
very thrifty growth, and the leaves are all free from blight or spot, and have a very 
glossy, healthy look ; while others of the same lot, manured with barnyard manure, 
have grown but little, and the foliage is spotted and dull. Now, if no ill effect may 
be attributed to the barnyard manure, it would seem that the difference in these 
trees was owing to the salt.” 


Killing Cut Worms. 


St. Joseph, Michigan, is again the theatre of another wonderful discovery in the 
way of destruction to insect enemies. It will be remembered that last year Mr. 
Ransom discovered the chip trap for catching curculios. Now Mr. Boynton has dis- 
covered a method of trapping cut worms by the thousand. It comes about in this 
wise: In a field of tomatoes he was much troubled with the worms destroying the 
plants. Thinking they might be baited, he cut some green clover, wadded it up into 
small balls and distributed among the hills of tomatoes, and found that the worms 
would collect about them, eat and go into the ground near them. In this way he 
took from the locality of these balls the numbers of 37, 68, 70 and 82. He has 
experimented with various poisons mixed with the clover to destroy them, and at last 
took boiling water, pouring it over and about these wads, in this way destroying 
15,000 in a single day.—Prairie Farmer. 


A Remarkable Vine. 


Mr. L. A. Hardee, of Honey Moon, Florida, tells the following tall story about a 
vine of his: In June of 1867, I layered a few vines of the Scuppernong in a lot I 
owned in Jacksonville. In July, of the same year, I sold this lot, reserving these 
vines. In the fall of 1867, I planted these vines, one of which was near the well; 
this vine covers a lattice work 54x64, and will bear this season 100 bushels, I 


think.” 


Editorial Notices. 


Delays in Correspondence. 

As usual, during the months of Janu- 
ary and February, the mails of the respes- 
tive Publishers are so large, and the rush 
of subscriptions so great, that it is slmost 
impossible to get prompt answers to let- 


ters, or inquiries attended to with celer- | 
itity. Subscribers must not suppose that, | 


because of these necessary and unavoida- 
ble delays, any one is intentionally neg- 
lecting them. Nearly every large Pub- 
lishing house at that time often gets days 
behind time in the mere entering and 
posting of their letters. 


Death of Luther Tacker, 
The sad news respecting the death of 
Luther Tucker, at Albany, N. Y., recalls 


| to mind one circumstance which the Press 
has failed to notice. Besides his connec- 
| tion with the Genesee Farmer, The Culti- 
| vator and Country Gentleman, he was the 
| founder and first publisher of The Horti- 
culturist. It is true that in familiar his- 
tory The Horticulturist has been frequent- 
ly referred to as ‘“‘ Downing’s Horticultur- 
ist,” and entire credit given him for its 
origination and possession of the name, 
and its publication. The facts are other- 
wise. Mr. Downing was merely the ed- 
itor. Mr. Tucker, as publisher and pro- 
prietor, started it, engaged Mr. Downing 
as editor, paid him a stated salary to 
write for it, which continued until 1852, 
when, immediately following. Mr. Down- 
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ing’s death, The Horticulturist -was dis- | 
posed of to Mr. James Vick, of Roches- 
ter. Itis a singular circumstance, that 
of all the publishers and editors ever 
connected with its history and manage- 
ment, only its first editor and first pub- 
lisher have departed, and to think so far 
apart—twenty-one years. All the others 
are living, and occupying spheres of use- 
fulness and prominence. Mr. Tucker, 
then, was an eminent pioneer in horticul- 
ture as well as agriculture. He founded 
what is to-day the most respected and in- 
fluential of all our weekly Agricultural 
Journals, and in like manner he was the 
founder of what is now the oldest in repu- 
tation and continued existence of all the 
Horticultural Journals. 

Mr. Tucker was a person of quiet ways, 
but pleasant disposition, able to agreeably 
meet, welcome and entertain visitors; 
good-hearted at home, and with good mo 
tives to help the public at large. He 
was eminently practical. We have never 
known an editor so capable of eliciting 
from correspondents matter which con- 
tained so much practical experience, and 
his Journal was a remarkable instance 
of condensation of the best and soundest 
thought upon rural subjects. Declining 
health in late years does not seem to 
have drawn him away from the attractions 
of the editorial chair, and only at the last 
moment he leaves by force the seat which | 
he has occupied for upwards of forty years. 


The California Horticulturist. 

This has passed into the hands of John 
H. Carmany & Co., of San Francisco. 
Mr. F. A. Miller still retains his edito- 
rial connection with it. It has always 
seemed to us to be well edited, and de- 
serving equal rank with any other horti- 
cultural journal in the country. Is de- 
voted mainly to Flowers, Tree-planting, 
and‘Ornamental Gardening on the Pacific 


| tions. 
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coast. Its success is much greater than 
we supposed such a journal was capable 


of attaining in that State. 


Floral Catalogues. 

The Seedsmen have vied with each 
other this spring, in attractive covers 
and illustrated interiors to their gaily- 
decorated Catalogues. 


Vick’s New Catalogue is resplendent 
with all the colors of the calendar, pre- 
senting a unique and ornamental appear- 
ance. The frontispiece is a sketch of a 
new Japanese Cockscomb. 

Bliss’ Seed Catalogue is portly, with 
valuable contents and a mine of floral and 
gardening lore. It contains nearly 200 
pages of the most condensed matter, 
crowded with numerous illustrations, and 
every page surrounded by an ornamental 
border in characteristic keeping with the 
articles mentioned on same page. Quite 
a number of new illustrations of cycla- 
mens, gourds, vegetables, rustic work, 
new plants and flowers are introduced, 
and the exterior is embellished with a 
new and very handsome Title. It con- 
tains the most matter of any Seed Cata- 
logue issued in America. 

Wood § Hail, of Geneva, N. Y,, issue 
a very pretty Floral Catalogue, printed 
in the neatest manner on tinted paper, 
with appropriate cover and interior illus- 
trations. This young and enterprising 
house deserve credit for their taste and 


enérgy, and should receive encourage- 
ment. 


Briggs’ New Catalogue, issued by 
Briggs, & Brother, Rochester, N. Y., has 
several novelties in the way of illustra- 


The cover we do notgunderstand, 
we cannot describe—it is beyond our 
powers of description. It is gold, and 
gilt, and goddess, and brown, and bronze, 
and black, flowers, screens and pedestals, 
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all sketched in a way we have never seen 
before ; while the last page somewhat re- 


sembles the title of a Japanese Bible. | 


Throwing all humor aside (for we like 
the firm ; its reliability, and good charac- 
ter and enterprise are beyond question), 


the interior of the Catalogue is equal to | 


the best issued by American seedsmen. 
The colored plate of the new Cockscomb 
is really a beauty; so also the plate of 
Verbena, a novel form of colored plate, 
with pink and other colors on a black 
ground ; also the engravings of the numer- 
ous chromos are well executed. 


Henry A. Dreer issues his Catalogue | 


in usual style, introducing novelties and | 


some new illustrations. 


| Mesembrianthemums for Mesembryan- 
| themiums. 


|  Sempervivums for Sempervivium. 


Purdy’s Small Fruit Inatructor. 


The value of Purdy’s Small Fruit In- 
structor which has been advertised in 
our columns heretofore, may be judged 
by the following subjects which it con- 
tains. ‘Small Fruits for the Family,” 
‘*The Homes of the Farmer,” ‘Advice 
to new beginners,” ‘What we would do 


| with 10 acres,”’ ** Profits of Small Fruits,” 


‘Secrets in making Small Fruits profita- 
ble,” ‘* Marketing Fruits,” ‘ Gathering 
Fruit,”” ‘Wagons for drawing Fruit,”’ 
‘Shipping Fruit that perishes quickly.” 


‘| “Size of Shipping Crates,” “ Plan for 


Peter Henderson §- Co. were the first 
this year, we believe, in their issue of 
their Catalogues. They contain illus- 
trated frontispieces, in colors, of the new 


Amaranthus Salicifol'us, and a large 
number of well-arranged pages of flower 


and vegetable seeds. We are informed 
that their business has prospered most 
gratifyingly since removal to their new 
location iu Cortlandt street. 


The Prairie Farmer, 


* ® 7T ’ 

7 Since the apenren of My, C. Flagg om | setting—directions for setting—care of 
its staff as horticultural editor, its horti- 

| plants after 
cultural department has been the ablest | 


and best conducted we have known of it 


for many years. The times now demand 


more practical matter and less philosophy. | grapes 
| drying house.” 


Mr. Flagg’s department is notably prac- 
tical, less theoretic, and with more com- 
mon sense in its ideas. 


. Errors. 


On page 57, February Horticuntur- 
1st, read the following corrections for 
typographical errors : 

Sedums for Sedumes. 


| and varieties. 


laying out and planting a 20 acre plot 
with Fruit and Vegetables,” ‘‘ Plan for 
a kitchen garden for Fruit and Vegeta- 
bles,” ‘Stands for gathering the Fruit,” 
‘‘ Protection from Winds,” 
New Sorts,” 
Manures.”’ 


“ Raising 
‘*Manures,” =“ Liquid 

Strawberries—their profit—time to set 
—preparation of the soil—to grow large 
fruit—to produce fruit late in the season 


| —mulching material—winter protection 
| —taking up plants for setting—large and 


small plants—growing plants for re- 


setting—crooked versus 
straight rows—different modes of culture 
The same of raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries, and 
“Fig culture,” “Plan for a 
Propagation of plants 
from root cuttings, ete., etc. 

The work is finely illustrated with 
plain, easily understood drawings, and is 
of such a practical character that it should 
be in the hands of every man who owns 
even a rod of ground. Price, only 25 
cents. Address, A. M. Purpy, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
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